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ABSTRACT ... . 

One of the main tenets of the audio-lmgual theory ^ 

which has dominated most of our thinking in foreign language teaching 

methodology for the last fifteen years is that students should never 

b^ put in the situation of having to say something for which they 

have not already learned the patterns. Is the language laboratory 

really useful^ however^ in developing communicative competence? A 

research project was carried out at the University of Illinois 

involving three beginning French classes. The control group had one 

hour a week in the language laboratory in addition to four classroom 

hours. The two experimental groups^ El and T,2, substituted other 

activities for the laboratory. E2 had free discussion in English of 

various aspects of French culture^ while El had unstructured oral 

communication in French. At the and of the semester the students were 

given tests especially designed to evaluate their communicative 

competence. These tests were graded by native speakers of French who 

did not speak any English. The results of El were significantly 

better. The results on standardized tests which measure reading and 

listening skills were approximately the same for all groups. Some 

examples of ways to implement the communicative skills program are 

play-acting^ role-playing^ and games. (CFM) 
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U S OEPAHTMENTOF HEALTH. 

EOUCATION* WELFARE qy 
NATIONAL INiTlTUTE OF 
COUCATION 

?ME PeRSON oi OROANIIATION OR.O.N- 

S,-:iKirti S;iv i.vuoii 
U- iv T'; i n' t>f Illinois at Champ.-i jj;n- '^'-"'"'•i 

O iu.fore {..".'in 1 would like to know jast a liLtlo bit about you. 

Cr> How many of v-n. here are ia sccondairy schools - Junior or seuior high 

rO schools? AbouL halt- 01 you. That's pretty good. And how many of you 

^ \rc- at this or ..noth.L univ.rsitv? Another 40 per cent. Good. laere 

O are prob.ald v same others that I've missed, but that gives n,e a good 

idea of what vour interests are. University people are usually hcippy 
^ with .some theories and a few statistics, but high school people live .n 

•1 verv real world. Whether they're from Missouri or Kentuckv, they want 
to be'sho.^i. Ami so I'll try to rlo something lor each of you this 

b'h^i 1 w ,s .;..ming of age in this profession in the 19h0's, au.Iio- 
lingualism was just beginning to come into its own. As most of you know, 
it is audio-lins'ual theory which has dominated most oL our thinking m 
foreign language teaching' methodology for the last fifteen years One 
of the main' tenets of the audio-lingual method is that student s sr.ould 
never be put in the situation of having to say something for which they 
have not already learned the patterns. In other words, we should do 
evervthi.r- we can to keep them from making mistakes. Therefore we work 
with^er/ limited amounts oi material, have students memorize or repeat 
until their patterns become correct and automatic, and somehow or other 
these patterns are supposed to he transferred into real-li.e situation.9 
where students remember and ise them for interaction with native speakers 
of the language. my own experience as a French teacher 

with .students who did very well with patterns and yet were incapable 
when confronted wIl^. a real-life situation, which led me to consider this 

r-'k appro .ch. I had also found many professors were very good at teaching 

phonetics and svntax.. but were at a loss for words when confronted with 

r\ a live Frenchman. These failures led me to question this basic tenet 

of audio-Hngualism and to launch into a research project which would 

^' test an as, umption that I had. I believed if students were given an 

^ opportunity to use the language^ that they were l-rning from the v^^^^^ 



o^n^rfrLth^ve;; first weeks of cla^s, in real-life interactions, 
^ honest conversation, s, :.taneous communication, if you will, that it 

^4 would aid greatly in developing what I and others have termed "communicative 

U competence." And it would not in any way detract from what I cal. a 

"linguistic competence" - learning the basic grammar and pronunciation 
r,iles etc. In other words, I felt that using the language from the^ 
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!.,.L us consul I.- L- Lh.' findings of •mr rusuarc.h p.'o.i.cL. Tlie study 
ra.i i.u an e i j-.tiC-en ^:crk (..ne, ^^'mestL-r t puricui. I worked with sevcTal 
[uyinaiaK i-r.nch .K.ss.vs at, U.c i;n i. ve rs i t y of Illinois at Chai,;paign-.:rb,:;-.:: . 
Wf." have a mu 1 r i-o.T i i on proutam with as many .is twenty or twtmty-five 
beginning yectioas in l.asic l^'cench. Those of you who are teachers of 
l-rench might be familiar with the Harris and hevetiue textbook, Basic 
Conversa_t_i<iaa_l French , which was in use at the time. It represents a 
modified au'dio'- Ungual approach with dialogues, pattern drills, and so 
forth. The langnaKe laboratory was an integral part of the course. 
Students went to class four days a week for an hour, and then spent a 
fifth period in the language laboratory, rehearsing the dialogues, 
patt.-rn drills and exercLs.s that had been presented in class. 

Three groups were involved ir. this exper iniiBnt . Group C (C stands 
for control group) v.as the group which did what all the ouher groups not 
involved in tiie experiment did. That is, they went to the language 
laboratory lor that fifth lour. Then there were two experimental groups: 
E, and tv; A chu,sroom teacher worked with these students to provide 
them with the same basic program in French, so Lh,.t 1 was involved 
for onlv one iiour per week with these two groups. The E2 group I des- 
cribe as a culture group. It shared all kinds of very interesting _ 
cultural e:.:periences. The students saw movies, and had social gatherings 
with native French students. There were occasions to learn something 
about the social and political life in France - all the kinds of things 
tnat French teachers normally include in one way or another in the hopes 
of interesting their students and provxding a broader cultural context 
for the language. We did nothing with language during these fifty minute 
per week sessions. There was no French involved in the cultural experiences 
whatsoever. Even the encoe.iiters with native students were all m English. 

The other group, experimental group E, , was what I call the 
communJcative skills group. In this grou, we imn.ediately began to tallc 
about what it means to commun-r.ate . How do you express yourself in 
another language? Uo you know people who speak English as a second 
l-inguatic'' Do vou have orobl.:ir,s understanding them? is their grammar ^ 
perfect^ What' bothers vou? What gets in "he way of your communication. 
And as it turned out, we discovered together that it wasn't always 
syntactical precision or an absolutely accurate pronunciation that ^ 
determined whether or not one could communicate and enjoy interacting with 
rhis other person. Therefore, if you^re learning French, you don t need 
to be absolutely precise in terms of grammar or pronunciation. What 
counts is making the effort and using every resource at your disposal 
to put vourself across to the other person. What I hoped was that through 
this understanding, the students would be more relaxed about trying 
something which was, after all, new, very difficult, and likely to produce 

tension . ^ , , i 

We attempted in the first weekly sessions to follow, more or less, 
the situations that were outlined in the dialogues that they had learned 
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I'aris, or vou wanL lo f uul ant aboii- train sch^'du 1 , " Tlu.-retorr- sonu- 
relationship oxiste.! lu:tv.....-n wlua tli-y founa ir. ibeir u-xcbook'. and 
what we di.i in oui svs.s i oils . i.nt^c on., however, Lh.-y got bored w.iih 
rolo pla/iir^ and omh ro i d.a: i n ,; >,a s i I aa L i oik-; LiiaL Chey'd found jn th.-- 
tiexthool-a . i'hey w;u,Lod to talk ab-a-i ihin^i, J ike the dru;> pvobl.-m in 
Grenoble, .student activism in Kranr.e, sororily dances on campus. Kliat- 
evcr thev iverc interested iu we talked about in French. Somo.t imes my 
best clu>- as to what interested them was what they were talking about 
when I rati:.,- irto the room. I talked with them in Hnglish, so ti.ac they 
got to know me. 1 1 there was somethini; they were discussing. I'd say . 
"That's iatere ting. Now iet's try Co do tiiat in French." Axd tnat 
was our starting point. i wasn't concerned at all with the errors that 
thev were inakin,: or whether or not they had t'l. patterns they needea to 
oxpress themselves. If there were things that they wanted to say, they 
could ask me licw to say them. They knew that I spoke English; I knew 
thit Li-v spoke I'inj'lish. We were all doing this together and caving 
some fun', so thei-: was ao reason in the v.-.rl l why they c-ldn't ask ve . 
"How do you say this in French?" 

(me of the tilings that emerged very quickly was their need for 
some ot the face-siving expressions that we use^^even in our native 
language when we're communicating with people: uni, let s see, 
"I mean that , " . . . 1 = c t 1 e words to let you pause, regain your composure 
and think about hov, you're going <o say what you want to say next. 
These were things thev asked me for, and I provided them right away. _ 
Neither was I concerned in my exchanges with them about remaining within 
the vocabulary and th. structures that they'd had. In tact, I ^-^^n t 
nay too much attention to what they'd had in their textbook I believe 
the most important technique you need to learn when you re learning a 
second language is how to handle situations when you don't knew everything 
that's being said; when you don't understand. I don't care if you vc 
studied a language for two weeks or two years... or twenty years, for that 
matter. You don't know all the language. Still today, if someone is 
talking about aeronautical engineering, I'm going to b-^ at a loss for 
words in French. It's situations and contexts that are going to detGO,ine 
just how comfortable you're going to be. So, you've got to have ways of 
finding out what you don't understand, getting people to repeat, explain - 
these kinds of techniques. 

I'm going to use somebody here in the audience as a guinea pig. 
I understand you have a linguist who speaks lots of languages. I asked 
him earlier today if he spoke French and he said, UU U£U, ^^at s 

good enough for me. Dr. St. Clair, would you come up. You see, I m going 
smile and be very unthrer ng. We don't care if you kno>:. any French. 
We're going to pretend that a concierge. Concierges are people who 

oversee the operation of apa.Lment buildings and collect the mail, and 
so forth. Some are very friendly and others are not so pleasant , and _ you 
never know which kind you're going to encounter. But if you re visiting 
in France for very long and you're expecting any mail, you do_have^to go 



:^[. . »!.•!!": 

^) t: . ( ' 1 . 1 i r : 

S L . ( ' i a }■ r : 

Siiv i !4i"iun : 



lion j (jiiL , '■!^iH.i£L*£' 

Pouve^ vous uider ? V a-^c_ i_l _un^ 
p_ouT mo i ? 

Une. carte? Voijs vmij^ez di.re_ ure car^te_^i 
Qyi^D'^L .^^^ii voulcz-vou.s? 

line ca rte des rxats-Unis . 

Ah ! Du cou rier . Vous vo ulez scrvjO^r s' 11 v 
" courier pour voiis? C omiuenl : ^ipj^is 

a]2p(?^l_ez-vous , Monsieur? 

(Jokingly) Hobert St . Clair , nu nom Ssoagno l , 
pas Francais , 

nien . c^'est bien , Ecoutez, j_e vais regarder . 
Eh, voTTa . Son! Ecoutez, Monsieur , vous 
deve:: avoir b eaucoup d^ ' amis des Etats-Unis ^ 
parcG^ qu ^ 11 ^ _a deux partes post.ales et une 
iTttxe Dour vou^, Voila , Monsieur . 



St. GJ.iir: 



1 1: c I Douooup . 



Savi : 



Au revoir, Monslei.n 



at ail. He's really better than he let c^n. 

Iniaj^^ine the scene with studeats who've haa vc 



littl c 



ThatVs not bad 

You car. ......^^..^ 

French Maybe thev ^7e had a dialogue with a few words like courier, 
noste, bonjour madame . . ■ they know these things, but they've never seen 
a real Frenchman or anyone pretending to be a real Frenchman, As an 
illustration, the Communicative Skills Group was having its first meeting. 
The students had Iiad a dialogue with monsieur , madame, mademoiselle, and 
a few other words ... boni^nur, au revoir I'm sure they'd had, I explained 
to them that in French there were many klnesics - gestures, facial cxprcs- 
sions and so forth - that one could use to help put himself at -ase and 
make hi-self at least look like he might be French, even though he 
doesnW- know what to say. As an example, 1 explained about shaking hands: 
that in France when one is introduced to someone, he puts out his hand 
and shakes hands. Then I sai.l, "LetV- just try saying hello. You ve 
learned the words." There was one girl who looked particularly bright 
and extroverted, so I said. ''Would you like to try?" She walked to the 
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ah road can Kt,dersUind her ivc\ i.n-. We may ha^e studied for a while arl 
may Iciwv; Looks in the nnll^e lan^;uage, hut when v:oafronted ith a^re;:! 
situation, the words .suddenly all fly out of our head.s and we don*t 
know where we are. 

This in essence was what it was all about. 1 was prov'iding the 
c.pportiuiity fur students to have re..:! conversational experience very 
rariv on. And I found tliat this provided tremendous motivation suhsequently 
for going back, and lookin^^ at the dialogues. The students had been in 
a situation where they wanted to say something, but weren't sure whether 
tliev were saying it right or not. So they reviewed the textbook to be 
better prepared the next time they found themselves in that situation. 
So this is what we did in those one period per week sessions. At 
time T had no sense of how things were going to turn out. Vrtien y( ^. L 

an experimental program, you're never sure, of course, and if thin^.. 
iiadn't turned out as they did, I probably wouldn't be here today. 

1 dcii': c.,-a)ect most of you are tea familiar with statistical pro- 
c-dures, s.. iMl go over the data v. ry quickly to give you an idea of 
what^s iavolv^d. The first table is one of independent variables. The 
groups were tested to make sure we were starting with relatively comparable 
samples. Comparable samples insure that if we end up with different results 
the differences can be attributed to whatever transpired in between, viz., the 
experimental process itself. 



Analysis or Va riance, Independent Variables 
" ~ Means 



Strategy 


N 


ML AT 


SCAT Verbal 


HSPR 


El 


12 


85.50 


32.67 


89.00 


E2 


L5 


80.53 


33.21 


89.36 


c" 


15 


76.80 


33.31 


83.85 


F-ratio 




.94 


.01 


.92 



Table 11 ^**^ 
Analysis of Variance, Achieve ment Criteria 
' Means 



Strategy 



C 

F-ratio 



12 
15 
15 



CEEB 
Listening 



9.00 
6.20 
6.67 

1.11 



CEEB 
Reading 



8.08 
6.67 
6.00 

.56 



mscrucuor s 

Evaluation of CommunicativeFinal 
Oral Skill Competence Grade 



19.92 
15.87 
14.80 

3.98^ 



66.00 
44.27 
34.27 

8.54'^** 



4.33 
3.67 
3.80 

2.06 
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If yua io.-.k .it the I in.- v-LLh Lhe F ratios for Table 1. , you st-e thar. i-ho.c 
are. no ar.cn-isk.s. This iikmi.. chat, the group.s were Judged t:..: hi' statr.rti- 
cally comparable at the outset In tf.rras o£ aptitude, gr.ade point average, 
high' school percentile rank. None, incidentally, had had any previous 
experience wit:h French. Table II gives the analysis of variance for the 
achievement criteria. A set of tests were conducted at the concluaion of 
the eighteen week period. First, the students had proficiency tests. 
CEEB refers to College Entrance Examination B. rd examinations. These were 
used to test proficiency in listening and reading. Second, we had the 
instructors evaluate their students on the basis of their oral skill, vocabu- 
lary, pronunciation and fluency. And then, in the second to lat't column, 
you see communicative competence. These were tests especially developed 
to measur,. students' ability to function in an unrehearsed interaction, 
or, in some cases, in improvised monologues which were tape-recorded. 

I can describe very briefly what these tests of communicative com- 
petence included. Each one lasted for : total of thirty minutes, and the 
students in all groups were told it was a part of their final examination, 
so thev were all concerned about doing veil. tt v j 

For the first part they had DISCUSSION with a native speaker. We had 
several topics, such as: a discussion of the Greek life on campus; the prefer- 
ence for a large or small university; and some thougi^ts on the foreign language 
requirement. These were intended to be interesting subjects about which the 
students might have opinions. They were asked to discuss a topic with a native 
speaker Then the native speaker evaluated each student on how successful he 
thought the exchange had been, how much he'd understood and how at ease he 

felt the student had been. ^ c- j 

In the second situation, the INTERVIEW, the student was told to find out 
as much as he could about the native speaker. He had a limited amount of time - 
approximately two minutes - to ask any questions he wanted. said, P^^end 

you're going to do a write-up in your school newspaper about this native speaker, 
so find out anything you want. Write down the information you ve learned. We 
had several native speakers involved in the testing. They were from all over. 
Some were from Africa, some from France, and one from Belgium. We gave the 
write-ups to the native speakers and they checked off anything that was incor- 
rect which left us with how much accurate information the students were able 
to glean within the time period. So we had an objective measure of the amount 
of information that they were able to learn. Note that in the second situation 
it was up to the student to do the probing. If he didn't ask the questions, 
he wasn't going to find out anything. So he was utterly in control of the 
situation The native speaker responded only to what he understood. If he 
didn't understand, he said he didn't understand, and the student had to find 
another way to ask the question. That's quite a reversal from most of the oral 
testing that we do, where it's the teacher always asking the questions. 

In the third part of the test, the students were given a topic and were 
asked to talk about it for a couple of minutes: how they'd spent their 
vaca'rion, their life on campus - we had a variety of topics that we ro- 
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kindH of dibcussions. Su even in i>\M' native lan;^\uage we 
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funrtion q-;ite d i f r ei. t ly , ciepfoding on ihu riituat.ion involved. It 
wise fheii, to ptovidu a varief.y of c-oiiumuiicative contexts for studc.nts. 

•'■1-,. fourth part of the- test was an opportunity to DESCRIBE some on- 
Roinf- activities. This wa. lots of fun. We bad very elaborate preparations 
for tbi^ uarlic.ular part of the test. Wo brought actors into the room to per- 
form a variety of pre-deterxnined actions. They were dressed in a certain way, 
and th. V ,iid certain things, J ike sitting do^m in a chair, eating an apple 
turnin-.'"cu the radio, climl-,iag a ladder, knocking on a door, opening a window, 
l-he satre number of actions were performed for each student in a sixty minute 
period. In order to select tlie actions that might be performed, we asked all 
the teach.TS who were teaching this first level French course to give us a 
list of the kinds of activities chat they felt their students would be able 
to d.jscribe, judging from the material that they'd covered in their textbooks. 
If they'd had the word for apple, or eating, they ought to be able to say, 
',1 • , , .-ill. tti ap;. 1.:. ' Willi, i include l.h,-.C. 

In order to evaluate those last two p/.rcs of the test, we had lU'-tivc 
sneakers who were not in any other way involved in the experiment, and who 
knew no F.nglish, listen to the tapes of these performances. They would write 
down in French (and it was always accurate French, because they were riative 
speakers) what they'd understood: what activities were being performed m the 
room or m the earlier instance, how the student had spent his winter vacation, 
and so forth. It was easy to objectively score the amount of information cat 
had been correctly transmitted to a native speaker not understanding any 
English So that gave us objective scores in addition to the admittedly more 
subjective impressions of the native speaker who was actually involved in one- 
to-one communication with the student. 

/\nd, as you can see from the statistics reported here, the difference 
between the three groups is significant at the .001 (this is statistical 
lingo) In other words, there were very significant differences in the per- 
formances of these students in the tests of communicative competence. Yet, 
there were no significant differences on the standardized proficiency tests 
of listening and reading. So when measuring communicative competence, 
we are measuring something different. There's no indication here that 
those students who had the opportunity for spontaneous expression from 
the very beginning did any less well on the standardized tests. This is the 
argument, after all, that a lot of audio-lingual people have put forth. 
You can't let them speak spontaneously. They won't do as well on the ^ 
standardized test. Mistakes will become habitual, and so forth. There s 
no evidence of that whatsoever. Even more, those people who were spending 
an extra hour a week rehearsing the dialogues and the pattern drills showed 
no superiority on any kind of test over those who were either involved in 
cultural activities or in spontaneous interaction. These results cast 
lots of doubts on the language laboratory program, at least as it was being 
used in this particular situation. 

In addition to these nice statistical results, one of the most 
rewarding aspects of this experiment were the reactions of the students 
who were involved. Most of these students were not really there out of 



. ■\\:\\^ .\\ r^il•^ i: 1,1)-!,' 1-^' t.iu--- .-^f'-M h'i>{ tk. oppui t m i ty 

I,, v/rit- iin ii i :.m. i i ■ -u-; Mir t^.i i t liov had iu:-,L cmpb-Led, 

r-oiirri^ii! .'.1 v.Mi!i (h.it :,i t M.il ini). Wfi.il. Kvuild Llu'V sHV alnniL it:? 

Lut. iwr rv-id t^^ von si.Miif tdu' t t.<irt. )()it:-; oi sLudmls rroin .i!!. Liiro.o 

"ji ttii> ! ail ^'.isv'' I , I .jtisL h.t_i nd I. roaidn. *L talk 
j.,-; ',:..v « III I iir liipuri if ( f I t'W to Franrii. 

"1 td^>ni'.i!i il \^'as I'lin, lait; vorv clia 1 1 imiv, lul^. ll doosii'f 
idio'.r.li v/o V! had e'liouuh practice si>cak.i!H^, ofC the 
c ) p ( ) l' o 1 1 1:' i 1 u a d ^-i . " 

"i!ni ] ! t 111:-, I'vc.niiip, I was never torccd r.o ^^ay anytdiia^. 
• X c c i - L 1 n : Avc r ^ . I o (\ uc s i: i on s or s u hs I. i t 1 1 L c p hr a .s c ^.^ . 
ThtM-f w.is iu> need to !^i\'ir(di for u'f>rd,s. Thev were 
siippliL'd. I wisii Wf wore forced Lo do L h i s more 
ofLeii. This is wli,u a 1 an);uage should \)^/' 

Ario t. ht' r sLuden L : 

"It SL'.:iiR-d very difLi.culL. Hut this was Lhe first time 
LM Iri'.i che ciiancc to express myself in French. I feel 
I have an A in French 101, writing;, readiiir,, and granimar, 
i,,iL an !■- in acLually ha\;in^ a practical knowJed^^^e of the 
1 .....MM'.'.' . i felt li'-at I'he whole Lest was difficnlL", 

-cause I was tt)]d the whole seiuesLer not to think about 
u'hat 1 wa.^. saving* luit rather Lo sei' patLt;rns. 

Andi then '.-MU' either studeni: 

!l wasn't v-:actlv what I Lhouy;!it it would he. The test 
Lunud oat r.u he "fun" for me because Liie things I was 
doLirj, didn't: make me feel I was being Lested. "Fun"in 
rpiotes, fa/cause i was disappointed by my performance. 

This is the hard core part of my presentation. If you're with me so far, 
and would Like to see some other suggestions for implementing the same 
kinds of strategies in your own classroom, L ha\;e a few suggestions for 
you. You sav, "cKK. UHiat can 1 do to provide mv students with the 
opportunity for spontaneous interaction?" 

First of all, 1 tirink we have to come to grips as a profession 
with the matter of errors, our own as well as our students'. Unless 
you're a native speaker of the language you are speaking or teaching, 
chances are pretty good you make them. You may get along fairly well in 
most situations, hut th.re are still some syntactical problems that come 
back to iiaunt vou from time to time, or your pronunciation of the French 
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"•■nor. II 1 
soliu- 1 h i n.' 1 . . 



Ill ^-i.-i, ; !-.' iJ lu.sLi.H-ioii I'tl Ml-..: to 1m. ik ,ii llu; word, 

; .., ii; .uiisc, .■r.iri.;: t. n waii.K-:r. Ap. cLr.-ir, r.a.lier than 
i,, i :;lu'.i , i .-; Jv[(tt'iii o of .yoiiiL'oi-u' ' s cxpl.or.it: i.m , .if some-.- 

0, u-'s sP.i. > in/ . ..■.uMiiiii.;, >'r liypol li.vs i s fe:;!' iii^', • Wi.thouf. errors Chc-Li's 
IK, UMriiinr r..) 1 Ltii.uk chat as a fir.sl seep, have to learn to relax 
ahout uiir ou-u .'..r students' errors. And ihen, with honesty on hoth 
-s-id.'S ol- t iu' d..-.sl-, .ibout beinp non-native speakers of a longua.v'.e, you re 
t-endv to piore.Nl I. o various stratejues designed to augment, or tnipplement 
a pn../.ia.., wh;rl, r.bviourily u'lll ".i i 1 I include the systematic presentation 

of rraniiiiai: . _ i i -t 

1 thu,!-. /oil can oo quite a way wltli play-acting; or role playing, 
<ii.l hoc.' tod:.'. U .lepends on liie students; it depends on the age 

1. r.aip li <ir!Knds, I suppose, on your o\-m imagination as to how many 
sit.i.^.t iou.s von can come up with. But there comes a time when pretending 
y,i,,'ri' in .1 l'i,.iich cafe or a Ccrraan railroad station wears thin. It's 
not as much i >:n as it once was. So this technique is to be used part of 

ti-u- uiv c la..sr..oiii activity offers an excellent opportunity lor 
spoutanccMc; inter.uLion. If you're talking about a:;s ignment s , or assembly 
halls t<ilk abnut Lhem in tlie language you're teaching - that's real 
communicatiua. For things that obviously capture tlie students interest, 
use the foreign language. It makes little sense to spend half an liour 
repeat iiu-, "Bonjour, Paul. Comment va-tui?'' only to say at the end of the 
bour '-Co hunur,^ now, a^"read pages ten through fifteen for tomorrow and 
come'back prepared to do exercise B." Also there are a lot of classroom 
discuss i.. as on a -/ariety of topics that you can include. Here, the clue 
is getting 'o l:now vour students. Because you can also become bored. 
Year after vear. semester after semester, this can become monotonous 
unless vo. exploit to the fullest the particular character of the group 
with which you're working at any one time. So get to know your students. 
I've always found tlu.t it's a good idea to circulate 5x7 cards at the 
beginning of each semester on which my students write about their inter- 
ests - anv lobs that they may hold, origins, perhaps. Tliis information 
will help' you make discussions a little more interesting and draw out 
some talents that may be useful in the classroom. 

Finally there is the use of games which, I tliink, represents a 
relatively unexploited potential for generating a variety of spontaneous 
interactions in the classroom. Games, of course, are not new to tlie 
foreign language profession, but most games are rather limited xn scope, 
and have been rather peripheral to the foreign language curriculum: some- 
thin" to do on a rainy Frida . afternoon, for example. I m suggesting, 
rather, games that exploit to the fullest a learner's communicative 
competence, and in so doing constitute the very core of the foreign 
language program. I'm not talking now about scrabble, cross-word puzzles, 
spelling bees. These things are fun, they add variety, but xn essence 
they are only a more palatable form of pattern practice or memorxzation. 
Let me read to you the criteria that I have set for a rewarding type of 
came that meets the goal of developing communicative skills. 

First of all, it provides the fullest amount of emotional xnvolve- 
ment possible. Each player has something clearly at stake. 

1 ^cc„^.. o f«,-n,=if- fhnt 1 c; RTTTinle enouah to be understood 
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hy f.i M p i ..I r" 'v , iMioiii'ji to aih>v-; fijr ..ui.i L a t. i oi")S a.-i iiccfled to Stiit: 

thi-' luads CM fill' i.i.i>'i'rs ill t lThis ()[ y number, (U'j.'^ree ol laioiini \icatlvr; 

Thi.nl, suiTi'ss in playiiH' !!',^inic iloi's not: depend on any arbir. rary 

criteria of lun^iiistic accuracy (spelling, pronunciation, word placcinient , 
u t c . ) Fh 1 .s i s i in p . .) r- 1: a u I . It: d e p ends, r a t i 1 r , on f i i e ab i. 1 i. t y r o use the 
lan^'.uai?,*.' t:<> d^scus^i, to exp.l.ore, to deceive, t:o explain, to revo.al, and 
:Ln sum to en);,a/,r in t la- whole ran^.»e o{' i.nLer-per.sona 1 t:ransactions in wliich 
we are invol.VL:d daily i fi our native l.an^ua^e. Herein lies the authenti- 
city of the e xc h a a e .s . 

r found that v;aiiies also have tlie advantage of involving the teacher 
not as an arl>iter or referee, necessarily, but as another player. This 
element is very important in bringing you closer to your students and in 
interacting with them outside of the author i tar i.in role to which we become 
o t h e rw i s e e a s 1 1 y a c c u s t o ixic d . 

I can give yon cnie example of a game that 1 * ve used that meets all 
these c r i t er ia . It \s ca 1 led , "M^']_i_y vous dies ma f enmte . " That * s French 
for, "Well, you'ri' my wife." It owes its origin to that delightful lonesco 
play, La_ Caiita_trice Chauve , v/here Mr. and Mrs. Smith come to dinner and 
assume that they haven't met before. Then rhey start talking and discover 
that they've both come from the same towii on the same train, and then they 
learn that they both have a daughter and the daughter has one green eye 
and one blue eye, and Mr. Smith finally says, "Well, you must be my wife," 
and they embrace. But, in lonesco 's play, you remember, Mr. Smith's 
daughter's right eye v;as green and Mrs. Smith's daughter's left eye was 
green, so they really weren't husband and wife after all! Anyway, to play 
this you have cards for each player in the family and the family members 
can be anywhere from three to, let's say, six. For each family there's 
one card for each member of the family. Each player gets a description 
of himself on one half of the card. Descriptions can include occupation 
(butcher, baker, pharmacist, teacher, etc.) age, v/here he lives, and some 
additional bit of information about him (drives a car, rides a bicycle, 
etc.) The other half of each player's card describes the member of his 
family that he's looking for. It could be his wife, a daughter, a son, 
a grandfather - what have you. The descriptions can be set in the United 
States, if you wish, or in a country where the language you're teaching 
is spoken. The cards are distributed so that everyone knows that h*^ 
belongs to some family, but doesn't know who the other members are. The 
players can't show one another their cards. They must memorize them. 
They go about tiie room asking one another questions: How old are you; 
where are you from; etc., until they finally discover that yes, you must 
be my brother whom I've been looking for. At this point they team up and 
go looking for the sister that the brother has on his card. It's awfully 
fun. I've tried it with all ages and everyone has a good time. Teachers 
can also have a good time and students can talk while you're trying to 
identify your husband. They're busy communicating with each other away 
from your often critical ear. So it provides them with lots of opportunity 
for real exchanges that matter to them. Often the game can create very 
funny situations. A big football player turns out to be the daughter of 
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I .... I irlll f V...I -I : I": M . .1 ! .. . . I I , 

hilarious; .1,./ Imv,- , ' .m m.- ; um! :M I .Ion. in l..H-.M,,n angna,-.. 

In rnni W.sion ! ' ..! I ike v»Tv :)r.i.:llv t.o sharo with voii some 
r.ipsulo ia,.M:.; r.u- j^un.-. vuu m i r, U ! ihc to try which uwai Mi-.. .■ r nor 
m..utio,u-a ...■arlior. fm ho,, in;.., that th.y s t. i nu la I o vour Ihinki.uj. If you 
,-rv snmo .uicl thov .•„•.• y.m-r. ^r,Ux\ , you'll ho on.'our,,,,od to work o-.t others. 
It's Lh.. kind ot thin;, that, o,,.,: it oalohos ..n, is Imrd t:o slop. Wo vo 
found this tin.: in tho U.l.an,fo:h;H.,.ai:..,, soh,.,.h;, K.'vo h,.d lots of .i.,- 
UTosL ...onor.Hod, T...aoiK>rs oomo. up w.it.it now idoa.s and l.lu:.i -doas come _ 
!-ro..> thoir st.udouL..-., and Lhoy oal.l oaoh oLhef up and ask, Havo you triod 
this ono vol?" If vcui try it with a French class, the Cent.an students 
hoar about: it and aro mad hooauso Lhev -.oren't tlte f.iast onos to Ley it. 
There's a ooiniio t i L i vo Poeliiu., that. ;>o'ts (■oing. 

Fir.;t lor those of yon o-ho arc prac t i o i n); olassroom t.acners, 
1,L me offer voa somo gonoral v,,t i..:le 1. i ties for ^laniing. lor these guid.- 
lhu:s and t Ik.. ' capsu 1 o ideas that follow, T want to aokn.,w]edfie in par- 
ticular tho enthusiastic con t r ibat i ons of Carole I'.ond and Klizabeth 
Wachs, foreign lan^;uage teachers at University High Sch..,oi in Urbana 

1. The game sliould in- planned. Thi.-, mectus starting your 
period with a game sometimes. Don't save them for 
some time when vou want to fill in (It's raini.ng today; 
v..e don't Inow what to do. het's play a game.) Plan 
LlLom. Make them an integral part of your course, 

Kvplain the game oarefully aiid thoroughly, and give 
the point system to the students. I^on ' t got involved 
with hassles with your students over scor.in,;. Make 
r.iles and scoring very clear from the outset. 

J. Provide the necessary props. This may be a chair ar- 
rangement, a dictionary, or whatever. Frequently, a 
simple kitchen timer is verv useful to regulate minutes. 
It's better than trying to keep time yourselt, which 
leads to disputes. 

4. Participate in the game yourself as often as you can. 
It's a lot more fun. 

5 Encourage participation by your students. [Reassure 
them and give lots o£ praise, particularly to the 
weaker ones, the shyer ones. This is an opportunity 
to boost their egog. to get them involved and to 
tell them how well they are doing, Above all, when 
you're playing a game, no correcting, no judging. 
Criticism is out of bounds for this. 

6. After ycu^ve played a game, evaluate it. Did it work 

..u. ^v.,„,„Vit ■ft wnnld? Does it need modification.' 



